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MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ACADEMICALLY TAIENTED, INC 



To the Michigan Legislature t 

Pursuant to the provisions of resolution 44 of THE RESOLUTION CREATING 
A COMMITTEE TO STUDY SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED CHILDREN of 1969, 
we are submitting herewith the report, A Need for the state of Michigan to 
Establish a Position in the Educational Preparation of Talented Tots , which 
was prepared by the Michigan Association for the Academically Talented, Inc. 
upon request of the Interim Coran ittee chair--' by Albert Kramer, State legis- 
lator. 

The Interim Committee referred to has been directed by the legislature 
to make a study of programs for gifted pupils, to file a progress report 
with the legislature on or before January 1, 1970, and to submit a final 
report on or before January 1, 1971. This report includes an analysis of 
data available of various state laws for gifted children, rational for the 
need of programs for tie gifted and recommendations to the State of Michigan 
in their providing for gifted child programming. 

The Association is greatly indebted to the members that carried out 
the study, to teachers of the Academically Talented, to the members of the 
Interim Committee to various superintendents of schools and school districts 
that co-operated, and to the Council for Exceptional Children for information 
gathered over the years that have contributed a great deal in our preparation 
of the final report, without their assistance the report would not have 
been possible. 
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Tie KEEP FOR THE STATE OF MICHIGAN TO TAKE A POSITION 



We will be talking about the education of the gifted children. This 
represents the upper three per cent of the total child population, united States 
presidents have given us guidelines, president Eisenhower said: "Everybody 

should get all the education he can handle." Do our gifted children get all the 
education they can handle? President John F. Kennedy seid: "Today we need a 

new standard of excellence in education, matched by the fullest possible access 
to educational opportunities, and enabling each citixen to develop his talent to 
the maximum possible extent." Do we provide the educational opportunities to 
the gifted that develops their talents to the maximum? President L. 3. Johnson 
said: "Every child must be encouraged to get as much education as they have ths 
abiltiy to take.” Do your gifted children get as much education as they have 
the ability to take? 

We would like to refer to a few significant conditions that indicate the 
need of gifted child education. 

First, excellence in mental performance is a specific significance to a 
society which has reached the stage of development that is characterised by an 
economy guided by highly developed Mental Ability. The base of this country's 
economy has moved from agricultural to industrialization and capital Investments, 
and now in the post-industrial stage to the base of intellectual skills and 
services. It becomes clear that excellence in mental performance is an indis- 
p*nsible condition of this new era. 

Second, if there is a shortage of excellence in intellectual skills, it 
is now days the major factor that inhibits the rate of progress. It is for this 
reason that education toward excellence moves into a strategic position of the 
structure of our total society and way of life. 

Third, it is expected that the greatest increase among occupations will occur 
among professionals and technical workers, as it has for the last fifty years. 

This rate is accelerating. Automation, computer knowledge and specialisation are 
only examples for the increased demand on intellectual skills. 

Fourth, excellence is not left anymore to chance discovery. Excellence is 
today and in the future dependent on the discovery as a result of a large scale 
organised, effort. The wide spread research in all institutions of learning 
across the country represents organised discovery. 

Fifth, as nations begin to measure each other, they do so in terms of their 
educational, scientific and technological advantages and they fear educational and 
technological inferiority. 



Six, a democratic society that has respect for the individual owes it to 
the individual to provide a system of education developing the potentials in 
all areas of human endeavor. This includes human relations, the arts and all 
cultural aspects. 

If we accept these conditions as a reality of our times, we have to prepare 
our educational system to meet these conditions. 

First, we must identify in every single school system the number of gifted 
children, say those with an 2Q of 125 or 130 and above. The instruments of 
measurement are available and identification is now technically no longer a 
problem. We know that in any given school system with a child population of 
15.000, there will be three to five hundred who belong in the category of the 
gifted. We believe that every superintendent must ask himself: "Are those 

identified and what are we doing for them? N A school system like Detroit has at 
least 9,000 gifted students. Where are they and what is being done for them? 

Our work with gifted children during the past years have shown us that they 
have as a whole a far greater capacity for certain kinds of learning than we 
have ever known before. The regular school book, or ordinary methods of teaching 
do not meet their ability in abstract thinking, evaluative and critical thinking, 
their ability to conceptualise, to do innovative and speculative thinking i and 
to practice divergent thinking. Teaching techniques have to be geared to a 
much greater extent to their ability to do learning by methods of discovery and 
inquiry. We know that they need much less repetition in learning than average 
children and are able to cover subject material in a much shorter time than the 
average child. Ws see again and again that sixth graders and seventh graders 
in the gifted child category reach the ceiling of the twelfth grade in standard- 
ised achievement tests. This in itself signals to us that we have to teach to 
the gifted and use different methods. Gifted children need to be taught a 
broader area of content with greater depth. Teaching techniques have to be 
geared to their particular modes of learning. 

Furthermore, the earlier the gifted child is identified and educated accord- 
ingly, the greater the dividends for the individual as well as for society at 
a later date. It becomes very clear in our work with gifted students that the 
ones who are in high school and had a specialised gifted child program in the 
elementary grades are far better high school students than those whose specialised 
gifted child education started only with the high school grades, tte youngster 
who is not trained already in the elementary grades in abstract, evaluative and 
critical thinking and conceptualisation has a much harder time to apply these 
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techniques in the last years of his pre-college education. 

Educators are dedicated to the concept that each child has worth and 
dignity and that he has the right to the fullest development of his unique 
abilities. It is because of this dedication that a complex school system with 
many kinds of services has been developed, the total educational structure has 
been designed for one purpose—the appropriate education of every child. 

Historically one could reach back to early China to see the efforts that have 
been made to meet the needs of the intellectually gifted child) and here in the 
United States we can see that in the 1920's and to a greater extent in the past 
fifteen years some educational systems have given time to the child with high 
learning potential. Part of the direction has been due to added research 
considering the complex needs and variability for the intellectually gifted, 
part to our changing social structure. Many school systems through-out the 
country have recently put fourth an effort to provide for the gifted child. 

Some school systems have offered elaborate, continuous programs through-out 
the grades) others have offered programs for designated grade levels only) and 
some programs are given at specific times during the day. ALL THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS HAVE BEEN HAMPERED FINANCIALLY IN THEIR ENDEAVOR TO EMPLOY PROPER RESEARCH 
AND EVALUATION PROCEDURES. Because of the wide variation in the types of programs 
offered, it is important to examine the educational needs of the gifted, to 
assess the strengths and problems contained within various programs, and to 
arrive at some plan whereby adequate educational opportunity may be extended to 
each gifted child enrolled in Michigan Schools. 

THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF MICHIGAN'S GIFTED MUST BE MET 

Is specialised gifted child education democratic? He believe that for too 
long our educational community has submitted to the notion that equal opportunity 
is the same as identical opportunity. Of course, in our democratic society, 
every child has the right to education and should have an equal opportunity for 
education, but not an Identical Education. If we accept that children are born 
with different abilities we have to teach them according to those different 
abilities. If we subscribe to the notion that all children should obtain all 
the education they can handle, we have to provide special education for the 
gifted. He know that the intellectually gifted child is an exceptional child, 
with exceptional educational needs. Wo too know that the exceptionally gifted 
child is a national asset to be claimed and supported to the degree needed for 
the significant contributions that he can make to the national welfare. He is 
a rapid developer, rapid to the point that teachers need to make special plans 
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and to provide individualized instruction for him commensurate with his capab** 
ilitiAi » Unless his particular needs are tuet, he faces a problem of inadequate 
educational development and resultant disinterest in working up to his potential. 
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MICHIGAN MOST LOOK TO THL RESEARCH AND BEGIN TO OSE INFORMATION TO IMPROVE ITS 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OR ADMIT A TOTAL WASTE OF FEDERAL MONIES TOWARD THE S FECIAL 
GOAL OF PROVIDING USEABLE INFORMATION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
CCtMUNITY. 

The California State Department of Education has uncovered a fraction of the 
sound research now available to support an up-dating of the educational oppor- 
tunities now availabel to our intellectually gifted children. They have cited 
that consederable progress has been made since the early 1920's when educators 
first realised that the real problem of educational retardation was not that of 

the child with low ability but rather that of the child with high intelligence. * 

2 

A number of studies# notably those of TWrman, have given us insight into the 
characteristics of gifted children. Other studies# some of which are cited in 
the following sections# have indicated certain of the learning problems which 
gifted children face. 

Learned and Wood present evidence that the highest-ranked student at the 
freshman level in college were already beyond the educational level at which a 
college could serve them effectively# that this situation resulted in deteriora- 
tion in the students' educational performance# and that for a period of three 
years they were doing little more than marking time in order to receive degrees. ^ 
Their study also showed that 17 per cent of the prospective teahoers in the senior 

4 

year of college students studied. The results of this study indicate that a 
number of individuals at all school levels require individualised help and teach- 
ing to further their learning. 

A study involving 502 gifted high school graduates in Michigan showed that 
their classes and courses, on the whole# provided neither the stimulus nor the 
necessary involvement to make them work to capacity. They did not neglect their 
class work# but rather did it with little effort while being occupied with other 

3-Lswia M. TWrman# "The Uce of Intelligence Tests in the Grading of Children#" 
Journal of Education Research# I (January-May 1920)# 21#22. 

^ Lewis M. TWrman and Others# "Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand Gifted 
Children#" Genetic Studies of Genius # Vol. I Stanford# California: Stanford 

University Press# 1926. 

^William s. learned and Ben D. Wood# The Student and His Knowledge . Bulletin 
No. 29. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching# 1938# p. 

26. 

*Ibid# pp. 42-43. 
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